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gurnal of Belles Lettres. 


a THE ISLE OF BOURBON. 
MWe Isle of Bourbon was first discovered by 
Fof the Mascarenhas—a family which, in 
s bright days of Portuguese empire, ranked 
mt to the Albuquerques. While richer and 
Her lands invited the enterprise of adventur- 
‘the discovery of the Mascarenhas was allow- 
‘tc remain in its original solitude; but, in 
9, the agent of the French East India Com- 
Guy, st Madagascar, took possession of the 
laand, and gave it the name of Bourbon. Al. 
‘sagh the island was destitute of a port, it be- 
me the favourite resort of the pirates and 
“Wicaniers who, in the seventeenth century, in- 
fesied the Indian seas. ‘The French East India 
lompany paid little regard to the place, until 
Whey were obliged to renounce their projects in 
Madagascar; and felt the necessity. of establish- 
some halting-place on the Indian voyage.. 
fobacco was at first the principal article culti- 
mied; ‘but the discovery of coffee trees grow- 
fg wild, induced some speculators to procure 
Mer kinds of this shrub from Arabia; and cof- 
fe soon. took a high place among the exports 
‘fom the island. 
/ 101712, the Mauritius, or Isle of France, 
Hwhich the Dutch had colonised and abandoned, 
was occupied by volunteer settlers from Bour- 
bon; and as it possessed a good harbour, it 
fas regarded as a valuable acquisition. So 
lipid was the progress of the new colony, that 
ff about twenty years it became the seat of go- 
ernment instead of Bourbon. In 1767 these colo- 
tieswere ceded back to the crown by the com- 
pay. The population then consisted of 5,197 
hites, and. 20,379 black slaves—the class of 
fee blacks was not at the period in existence. 
/Belivered from the monopoly of the com- 
Moy, the colony of Bourbon advanced very 
api In 1789 tke population consisted of 
1,000 whites, 1,200 free blacks, and 50,000 
wes; So that the population had more than 
Goubled in twenty-three years. 
_ The French revolution made a great change 
Bourbon; a colonial assembly was elected, 
ft t governor was deposed, and the agents sent 
WM regulate affairs by the executive power in 
France. were compelled to return home. Bour- 
bon and the Isle of France continued to be a 
fepublic, virtually independeut, until 1799; in 
mat year the moderate party gained the as- 
mdency in the house of assembly, ‘and 108 of 
# tnost violent republicans were sentenced to 
e transported to the Seychelles, The vessel 
bwhich they were sent was met by an English 
ate and sunk—all on board perished. Dar. 
6—parT 11.—avucust 6, 1839. 
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ing thirteen years the colony continued virtu- 
ally independent ; anibassadors from Tippoo 
Saib were received by the assembly, aid was 
voted to him, and some cfficers employed: by 
the colonial government assisted him in his 
wars against the English. 

In 1803 the government of France was’ re- 
established ;'the colony had changed its name 
to the Isle‘of Union; and in 1806 it took the 
name of the Isle of Bonaparte. In°1810 the 
Isles of Bourbon and’the Mauritivs were oecu- 


pied by the English, but litde or no change} ’ 


was made in the administration. “The Island 
of Bourbon was restored at the general peace, 
but that of Mauritius was retained. 

On the Ist of January, 1837, the population 
of Bourbon amounted to 109,330 individuals, 
of whom 69,513 were slaves, and_39,817. free: 
of the latter 2,580, or about a -fourth of the 
whole, had been enfranchised since. 1830. This 
rapidity of enfranchisement arises from the fre- 
quency of the marriages of free people of co- 
lour with slave negresses; indeed, there are 
few old families on the island without a tinge 
of black blood. 

The is!and of Bourbon, though within the 
limits of the torrid zone, is-one of the most 
healthy places in the world. Its beauteous sky, 
its pure air, its mild climate, ‘and its refreshing 
sea breezes, render it not Jess agreeable than 
salubrious; typhus and intermittent fevers are 
unknown. The annual rate of mortality is 
2.38 per cént., or J in 42; while in France 
the rate is 2.53 per cent., or about,1 in 39 of: 
the population.. The island has, occasionally 
suffered from disastrous hurricanes, but earth- 
quakes are rare and feeble. 


The commerce of Bourbon is rapidly in-| 


creasing. In 1825 its exports to France were 
estimated at seven millions and a half of francs, 
and its imports from France at six millions. 
The following table will show the vast increase 
in ten years -— rh 


Importations into France from Bourbon, a. v. 1836, 

, Imported. Consumed. . Daty. 
wecbish cs Francs. Francs. _ Francs. 
Materials TO. 

ductive inideset'y f 483,716 250,947 
Objects of consumption, 1 
Natural ..;. 15,087,953 13,1872 
Manufactured _ 562,588: 34,002 


Total’ . 16,134,257 13,472,185 7,552,653 


_ _Exportations fram France to Bourbon, a. p, 1836. 

4 oo Freneh.. Foreign. Total. 
Francs. “Francs. France. 

Natural productions . 2494914 198316 2.693.230 

Manufactured articles: 4,675,545- 200,269. 4,875,814 


7,552,653 











- Total . . 7,170,459. 398,585 7,569,044 


ad 
There is also a considerable trade between 
the Isle. of Bourbon and the Mauritius, the 
English settlements in Bengal, and the island 
of Madagascar; but foreign commerce is sub- 
ject to many vexatious restrictions. One of 
the prohibitions has the merit of being ridicu- 
lous—the importation of dogs and monkeys from 
the East Indies or the Mauritius is strictly for- 
bidden.— London Atheneum, June 29, 1839. 


HAIL STORM. 


In the narrative of the surveying voyages of 
H. M.S. Adventure and: Beagle, between the 
years 1826 and 1836, Mr. Darwin thus de- 
scribes an extraordinary and destructive pheno- 
menon of this kind occurring in the Pampas. 
In countries, subject to such storms, a wide 
field would be afforded for observation to. our 
Redfields, Espys, &c. Ri 


“ We were here told a fact, which I would 


‘not have.credited, if L-had-not had, partly ocular 


proof of it, namely, that, during.the previous 
night, hail as large as small apples, and exceed- 
ingly hard, had fallen with such violence as to 
kill the greater number of the wild animals. 
One of the men had already found thirteen deer 
lying dead, and ] saw'their fresh hides ; another 
of the party, soon afler my arrival, brought in 
seven more. Now, I well know, that one man, 
without dogs, would hardly haye killed seven 
deer in a week. The men believed that they 
had seen about. fifteen dead ostriches (part of 
one of which we had for dinner); and they said 
that several were running about eyidently blind 
‘in one eye. Numbers of smaller birds,.as ducks, ° 
hawks, and partridges, were killed. I saw one 
of the latter with a black mark on the back, as 
if it had been struck with a paving-stone.” 


OCEANIC CRABS. 
According to the same writer,— 


- On the Keeling Islands is a crab of mon- 
strous size, which feeds on cocoa-nu's. It con- 
trives to perforate the upper end of the nut by 
the hammering of its heavy claw; then with 
its narrow pincers it extracts the white albu- 
minous substance. These crabs are good to 
eat, and in the larger of them is a mass of fat, 
which sometimes yields a quart of good oil. 
We must not forget to ‘mention a species of 
coral which bas the property of stinging. Still 
more worthy of notice are two species of fish, 
of the genus Sparus, which: feed exclusively 
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on coral. With their strong bony jaws, they 
graze on the tops of the coral branches.” 





CAVE TEMPLES OF THE: BURMESE. 


The cave-temples of Adjuntah, Ellora, and 
Elephanta, have been frequently described, but 
hitherto we have had no account of those found 
in the Buddhistic countries which have been 
wrested from the Burmese. Their examination 
might probably throw some light on the con- 
troversy respecting the relative antiquity of 
Brahminism and* Buddhism, for the cave-tem- 
ples seem to have been exclusively connected 
with the latter creed. The following account 
of the cave-temple on the Salwen, about fifteen 
or twenty miles above Maulmain, will give a 
good general notion of these interesting ex- 
cavations : 

‘“* The entrance is at the bottom of a perpen- 
dicular but uneven face of the mountain, in- 
closed in a strong brick wall, which forms a 
large vestibule. The entrance to this inclosure 
is by a path, winding along the foot of the 
mountain; and nothing remarkable strikes the 
eye till one passes the gate, where attention is 
at once powerfully arrested. Not only is the 
space within the wall filled with images of 
Gaudama of every size, but the whole face of 
the mountain, to the height of eighty or ninety 
feet, is covered with them. On every jutting 
crag stands some marble image, covered with 
gold, and spreading its uncouth proportions to 
the setting sun. Every recess is converted into 
shrines for others. ‘The smooth surfaces are 
covered by small flat images of burnt clay and 
set in stucco. Of these last there ure literally 
thousands. .In some places they have fallen 
off, with the plaster with which they were set, 
and left spots of naked rock, against which 
bees have built their hives undisturbed. No 
where in the country have I seen such a dis- 
play of wealth, ingenuity, end industry. But 
imposing as is this spectacle, it shrinks to in- 
significance, compared to the scene which opens 
on entering the cavern itself. ' It is of vast size 
chiefly in one apartment, which needs no hu- 
man art to render it‘sublime. The eye is con- 
fused, and the heart appalled, at the prodigious 
exhibition of infatuation and folly. Every 


‘ where, on the’ floor, overhead, on the jutting 


points, and“on the stalactite festoons' of the 
roof, are crdwded together images of Gaudama 
—the offerings of successive ages. Some are 
perfectly gilded ; others incrusted with calca- 
reous matter; some fallen, yet sound; others 
mouldered ; others just erected. Some of these 
are of stupendous size; some not larger than 
one’s finger; and some of all the intermediate 
sizes; marble, stone, wood, brick, and clay. 
Some even of marble, are so time-worn, though 
sheltered of course from’ changes of tempera- 
ture, that the face and fingers are obliterated. 
In some dark recesses, bats were heard, and 
seemed numerous, but could not be seen. Here 
and there are models of temples, kyoungs, 
[monasteries], &&c., some not larger than a half 
bushel, and some ten or fifteen feet square, ab- 
solutely filled with small idols, heaped pro- 
miscuously one upon another. As we followed 
the paths which wound among the groups of 
figures and models, every new aspect of the 
cave presented new multitudes of images. 


A 
ship of five hundred tons could not carry —T 


the half them.—London Atheneum, from Mi 
colm’s Travels in Asia. 


CARDINAL CHEVERUS EN FRANCE, 
The simplicity im his style of living in France, 


and so highly appreciated in this country, is 
thus described by his biographer, M. Dubourg- 


*“‘ He had only two servants, one for the kit- 
chen, and another to attend him in his chamber 
and at table. “This man,’ said he, laughing, 
‘is called my valet de chambre; but he has 
never served me in that capacity ; he has never 
even seen me, except when | was completely 
dressed.’ He did not call upon his servants 
except when it was unavoidable ; and his prin- 
ciple was, to do every thipg he could for him- 
self: ‘It is the.way,’ said he, ‘to be always 
served to one’s mind.’ - Hence, he-was not 
above getting wood bimself to put upon the fire, 
or going to the kitchen to give notice of the 
number of guests invited, or to ask for, any 
thing that he wanted. When any one wished 
to speak with him, there were no hours: of 
audience to be observed, no lackeys to intro- 
duce, no waiting in. an antechamber, unless, at 
the moment, he was engaged with some other 
person, and then he put an end to the conversa- 
tion as) soon as possible, that he might keep no 
one waiting. People went to his house as 
children, go to that of a father, at all hours, 
and without ceremony.” 

On the same principle, we are told, that— 

“He made but one meal a ‘day; taking no- 
thing ordinarily before noon, and hardly any- 
thing at nighi; and besides, as he did the ‘ho- 
nours of his table himself ‘at dinner, he ate but 
little, being wholly taken up in helping his 
guests, and: seeing that no one wanted any 
thing. His: body was accustomed to every 
privation, as well as to every suffering.” 





LAW OF COPYRIGHT IN -FRANCE. 


The subject of copyright has lately occupied 
the attention of the French chamber of peers. 
By the new law, the exclusive right of publica- 
tion is to vest in the author’s heirs or assigns 
for thirty years after his death ;‘ and speeches 
are declared to be a sort of literary property, 
and the speaker will have a right to claim at 
least a portion of all profits which may arise 
from publication and sale.. Against this last 
clause the French press generally and strongly 
protest; and, indeed, it appears to us open to 
insurmountable objections. By the same law 
the government is authorised to prevent the 
publication of English works in which copy- 
right exists, should a like protection be afford- 
ed in this country to French authors. This, it 
has been said, is an unquestionable gain to us, 
because the number of French works here pub- 


English works republished in France. 
we assume that prohibition is to extend not 
merely to the republication of works, but to the 
sale of all such pirated editions, the inequality 
in the benefits-conferred is much less than is 
here assumed. [It is very true that but few 
French works are reprinted in London, but, 
and because, our market is literally inundated 
with the Brussels editions; and so rapidly are 
these issued and forwarded, that we ourselves 
bought the spurious and pirated editon of La- 
martine’s ‘“‘ Voyage en Orient” in London be- 
fore the original Paris edition had arrived, 





though ordered prior to publication.— Athen. 


observed of this eminent prelate, so well known}. 


lished is trifling compared to the number of le 
But if| picture, as I associate you now in all my 




















































CORNISH HIGH-PRESSURE EXPaxénen . 
ING STEAM-ENGINE, AT aS . 


vast poche on 25th " 
manufactured in Cornwall none, te 
Co., of Hayle, from the mater. 
of Mr. William West, for the Garin. 
Company, commenced working. Phe 4 
having assembled, the engine. started 
engine is set up for the purpose of gp 
the Carlisle canal with water from ¢) 

Eden. The height the water has to be hh 
about 56 feet ; the steam cylinder ig 69. 
diameter ; that of the pump 45; jen 
stroke 10 feet. In less than three mins 
water had been lifted to the ad. y 
it was poured forth in a eae 
stream, at the rate of 6,624 gallons am 
consequently, working at twelve strok 
quantity delivered in twelve hours into} 
nal is 4,769,260 imperial gallons of water, 
to.763,200 cubic feet, and at an expense, 
“under five shillings.” The canal from 
lisle to the Solway Frith is in le 
twelve miles. In the course of a monthes 
“Harvey and West’s new patent valves” 
be substituted for those now in use, the 
will be done better, and with less frietig 
the heavy blow and consequent vibration 
mon to all pumping engines will be over 
Mr. West’s engine at the Fowey Consolg) 
in Cornwall, on a trial lifted 125 tmillio 
pounds weight one. foot high, with 94 pg 
of coal, and averaged upwards of 90 mi 
during 12 consecutive months. At the B 
mouth and Farlington Water-works the 
sumption has been reduced (doing more 
full 75 per cent. Mr. Wicksteed, the en 
of the East London Water-works, com 
their saving at 70 per.cent.: viz. 1,297L) 
instead of 4,3281. 2s.— Abridged from the 
lisle Journal. S 


My 
Ly 





To the Editor of the Journa! of ‘Belles Le 
PINE COTTAGE, Ne J. | 
My dear Sir,—I have just returned from 


excursion to Union Hall, a place so called 
stands in a cleared spot of land, probablyofa 
an acre in extent, four miles from this. U 
quires a personal visit to be fully aware of 
claims to notice or admiration; but woth) 
have that gratification, receive ‘my impe 
outline. ae 
It was a Sunday, morning we chose ff 
jaunt—a day inductive to reflection, to sel 
munion, to meptal improvement: The tom 
was select, consisting of old and your as 
ing the intermediate link. In our prt 
great. quietness prevailed—arising, pre 
from those devout impressions which # 
turn of that day so certainly inspires. ~ 
I wanted only your presence to comple 
bles. Imagine not, however, that I coi 
of my company—by no means; that Wo 
ungenerous,—they were alike ready ta gf 
receive pleasure. It was an addition, 
change, which I desired. Since I had not 
pleasure, I endeavoured, in imagination, 
your participation. I the more feelirigly’ 
tained this mental association, os nw 
rted—it appears an age since !—cloud 
opt ae fiovored pres the social horizon 
Put yourself in company with us, thet 
carriage drawn by bay horses, an 0p 
driver, who showed every disposition to 
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 t pushing his horses as rapidly as 
es Lg eee ® you may imagine, when I 
Fena.that the road over which we traveled 
a4 level, unbroken plain,. thé ‘surface of 
-} was sand of gunpowder fineness, and of 
ling whiteness. On-each' side of the way 
“hickets of evergreens, intermingled with 
+ wild flowers,.and bushes with their 
want fruit. Overhead: was a canopy of tall, 
cammed trees, .whose foliage sheltered us 
wn the fierce rays of an August sun. The 
sigens of this. sylvan..spot seemed all alive, 
in. the sunbeams, humming ‘their. song 

‘and thankfulness, and. apparently 

‘oned in ecstasy at our approach to their 
] haunts, paying .us, most. persevering 


st 
ww thiCKe 


t dength we reached: the Hall, a building, 
sed in the cultivated spot already mentioned, 
“ihe severest simplicity of architecture. There 
gothing gaudy, nothing meretricious in the 
shellishments—uniformity and plain utility 
jog the distinguishing features. This is a 
sort of invalids in-search of the goddess 
ia, under whose auspices they enjoy them- 
ves in the anticipation of her-favours. Close 
is temple, runs, wimpling, a small mur- 
fring stream, celebrated for the salubrity of 
ter. 
©0n the opposite side of the Hall, stands a 
tie cottage, inhabited by a family who pro- 
fide occasional entertainments for visiters, for 
many visit here beside invalids. Often does 
@ violin start into rapturous animation the 
mung, the gay, and the light-hearted. Here 
ght the romantic’ Orlando roam, little dis- 
farbed, murmur the praises, and carve on every 
fee the name of Rosalind. Here might Billy 
“lackaday lachrymose till his eyes became 
, and again find a’cure in the salubrious 


'eThis far I had written, when a lady in com- 
‘pay, using the privilege of her sex, asked me 
iwhat | was-writing about. I handed her the 
fanusoript as the quickest way to gratify her 
+ *This is all stuff,” says she; “ your account 
like many others I have read—the particu- 
Mats are so disguised as to prevent them being 
(positively contradicted ; but as a whole the im- 
Pression is exaggerated shamefully. I will 
[pve you my version. 
“In the first place we were all silent and 
dull, because we had nothing to amuse our- 
ves with. An old stiff piece of buckram, in 
he shape of a passenger, who thrust herself 
us nill ye will ye, checked all attempts at 
iheerfulness. As for the piety of our contem- 
ations, good lack! I am afraid they would 
sl poorly were our hearts laid open. The 
Penutiful road you picture so fancifully, is a 
MalJersey piece of sand, level to be sure; but 
tut into ruts, and fatiguing and horridly mono- 
tous. ‘The insects you describe as humming 
fir hymns of praise and thankfulness, must 
e the mosquitoes that kept us kicking and 
[ratching till we were in any mood but Chris+ 
lan. “The thickets of evergreen you mention; 
ire stunted pines and’ huckleberry bushes, 


Mowing in oceans of sand. The house, which|- 


9% dignify with the name of Union Hall, is a 
miserable hovel of pine boards—no windows, 
78 doors, and many of the boards off. The 
vellage near the Hall, is a miserable grog- 
- Where, when we enquired about some re- 
- Mhesh ents, we .were offered common gin! In 


Gas Works—of various steam-engines used in 
this country, dve. dc. They are executed with 





fact, the whole affair is a miserable burlesque, 
and ought to be exposed. ' The waters dark as 
ale, from pine colouring, are said to posséss 
some salubrious properties—it may be so, but 
I have never been able to discover them. — So, 
there is my way of telling the story.” 

“Ah!” thought I, “this is another proof 
that there are two ways of telling a story.” 
But, my dear sir, listen not to this grumbler, 
but come and see us at our cottage. 


Yours ever, 
* * * * 
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We commence in this number a work of very 
high excellence, whether we regard the elegance 
of style, the able delineation of character, or the 
admirable practical lesson derivable from the 
whole. It cannot be called a novel, for it has 
no plot, and not much of the other machinery 
usually employed in the construction of those 
works. The tone may be too serious for some, 
and its religious and didactic exhortations and 
reflections be considered as better adapted for 
a work professedly and expressly written for 
religious instruction, than for a tale of imagina- 
tion. What are called religious novels, we have 
found so generally filled with illiberality and 
cant, that the aim of the author, to gratify his 
own pride by an exhibition of his creed, has 


been oftentimes more apparent than the desire of}. 


good to the reader, except, perhaps, so far as a 
belief that that might result from a conversion to 
the author’s prejudiced views. Nothing of this is 
perceptible in the present work, and we ask, from 
our fair readers especially, a suspension of opi- 
nion until they read the whole. _ If the impres- 
sion then is not most favourable, we shall be 
much disappointed. A second reading has with 
us confirmed the very strong impression made 
by the first, and we cannot for a moment doubt 
of an endorsement of opinion from our intelli- 
gent: patrons. 

The work had a very rapid sale ‘in Edin- 
burgh, where it first appeared, having passed im- 
mediately through several editions, from the 
third of which we print. It has never been 
published in this country. 

It may be considered of two parts, the first 
ending with Chapter XVI., and entitled Mo- 
dern Accomplishments—the other, Modern So- 
ciety. Making allowance for . conventional 
differences, there are many Lady Fitzpatricks 
and Lady Howards in this country; and the 
system -of flippant education, for the mere 
adornment of the casket, while the jewel is 
almost overlooked, is not confined to the scene 
of the present work. . We are proud in the 
belief, however, that there are,-more , Lady 
Olivias, under whose pious and. judicious foster- 
ing many a Matilda will be reared, to. bless and 
make. happy all who come under their influence. 
The frame of our society is peculiarly, adapted 
for the formation of. such. characters; and as. 
they predominate, so will our moral rank. be 
elevated. 

. We were extremely gratified, a few days ago, 
by the examination, in Mr. Gill’s office, of a 
series of drawings, in detail, of the Philadelphia 





exquisite precision .and\. beauty. | 


‘cause. of ‘mora 


prepared for a new work to be published ‘in 
London, intended to give’ plans and deserip- 
tions of the various public works of this coun- 
try, connected with engineering, architecture, 
&c. &c. It will: be edited by the gentlemen 
mentioned below, and will no doubt be very 
favourably received in Europe.’ We shall look 
with anxiety for the first number, which will 
probably reach this country by September or 
October next. We annex the title page : 
“The: Public Works of the "nited States ; 
comprising Canals, Railroads, Public Buildings, 


» Machinery, &c. &c. Edited by Strickland, 


Gill, and Campbell, ineers, Philadelphia ; 
and published ~ Soha "Weale Arehitectural 
Library, Lon4on.” 

The work will be published in numbers, each 
number to contain about ‘twenty plates, with 
full and minute descriptions. 


We are afraid that some of the measures of 
our over zealous moral reformers wilt be -pro- 
ductive of effects very different from those de- 
sired. People ‘may be righteous over much. 
Gentle persuasion and kind measures, evident- 
ly springing from benevolent motives and feel- 
ings, wil always effect much more than angry 
invective’ or declamatory denunciation. We 


‘should be sorry to impugn the intentions of 


many - of. our a leading men-in the 

reformation ; but: we ‘confess 
that we are obliged oftentimes to give more 
credit to their hearts than to their heads, or to 
their moral rather than to their intellectual re- 
gions... The respective situations of the parties 
are evidently overlooked.. _What may be inde- 
corous in oney may be. perfectly congruous in 
another; and in judging, the comparative cir: 
cumstances must be attended to. We really 
regret to see.what we cannot but consider a 


-whining despondency over the immoralities of 


the age,,on every occasion of public enjoyment 
or display. We think there is an overween- 
ing fastidiousness portrayed on these oceasions, 
which mars rather than secures the co-opera- 
tion of mauy of the wise and good. 

It is as natural for man to seek excitement 
and amusement, as to provide himself with food 
and clothing. The object, then, should be, 


with such as have the means, and who are 


truly desirous of promoting the happiness of 
those who are not so fortunately circumstanced, 
to provide for them legitimate sources of en- 
joyment. There is little merit in the rich 
entertaining merely the rich. The wealthy 
and influential have much in their power to 
make the poor man forget his cares, This 
is not necessarily required in the shape of alms 
—much greater benefits can be conferred in an- 


other shape. But in place of assisting in pro- 


curing higher amusements than are generally 
available at present, there is a certain class who 
apparently wish rather to annihilate those which 
already exist. They, in the plenitude of their 
comforts, forget the monotonous drudgery of 


ithe humble labourer, and thick not that he re- 


quires to pipe and dance occasionally, as well as 
they, to refresh his wearied spirits. They would 
sedulously confine him to his task without in- 


.terthission. No cha relief. What is 
the consequence ? "Phose who. frown ’at all 


public amusements, drive these worthy but 


‘poor people: to private haunts. ‘There. they 


are induced. to indulge to excess. 


lt ig not in the open field, exposed to the gaze 
They are} of thousands of their fellow-citizens, that much 


~ 
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drunkenness is visible. It is only the entirely 

profligate and abandoned who will thus expose 

themselves in such places. And these can be. 
kept quiet by a sufficient police. 

We have been drawn to make these remarks 
from the abuse so lavishly bestowed on the re- 
gatta which took place a short time ago on tho 
Schuylkill. - Because some of those miserable 
outcasts, gamblers, drunkards, and their asso- 
ciates, disgrace such scenes by their presence, 
must one of the most manly and elegant exer- 
cises be prohibited? Must the thousands of 
respectable {amilies be deprived of the pleasure 
of strolling along the banks of that beautiful 
river, and of witnessing an animated contest of 
strength and skill? It is preposterous.. Let 
the legal preservers of the peace do their duty, 
and remove these abandoned beings, but not de- 
stroy the pleasure of others. Encourage more 
those sports that tend to make both mind and 
body more elastic. Supply a natural stimulus, 
and render more evident the permanent evil 
effects, and less necessary the momentary and 
false excitement, of artificial means. 





Letters of Eliza Wilkinson, during the invasion 
nd possession of Charlestown, S. C., by the 
British in the revolutionary war. Arranged 
from the original manuscripts, by Caroline 
Gilman. New York: published by Sam. Col- 
man, No. 8 Astor House, Broadway. 1839. 


These are familiar letters, detailing the harsh 
treatment and miseries experienced by the writ- 
er’s family during the invasion and possession 
of Charleston, S.C. We cannot see much pro- 
priety, interest, or utility in making them pub- 
lic at this time. They are written in a very 
plain, unadorned style. 





The Bride of Fort Edward, founded on an 
Incident of the Revolution.. New York, 8. 
Colman. Philadelphia, Thomas, Cowperth- 
wait & Co. 12mo. pp. 174. 


This is the story of the young lady massacred 
by Indians, who had been sent by her lover to 
guide her to him from their place of appointed 
meeting, whither he had been unable to go 
personally. ‘The ‘story is familiar to every 
body, Of the present version of the tragedy 
we cannot write in extravagant praise. It is 
written in the form of dialogue—Arnold, Buar- 
goyne, &c., are among the dramatis persone. 

There was a fine field for the display of 
powerful pathos—-our author does not appear 
to have been qualified for the task. 





We are obliged to any of our subscribers for 
any hints or advice given in good feeling, but 
we must request them t to send their advice free 
of postage, 





VARIETIES. 
BURNS. 

During the three years he spert at Ellisland, 
Burns was so deeply engaged in the labours of 
his farm, and those connected with his appoint- 
meat in the excise, that he had little of either 
time or inclination for the cultivation of ‘his 
poetical gift. Yet, even in this busy time, he 
contrived to celebrate the charms.of one or.two 

local divinities. One of these was Miss Jefirey, 
daughter of the minister of Lochmaben; sperid- 
ing an evening at the manse, he was greatly 
pleased with this young lady, who did the ho- 


nours of the table; and he next morning pre- 


her immortal— 
“T gaed a waefu’ gute yestreen, 
A gate, I fear, I'll dearly rue; 
I gat my death frae twa sweet een, 
[wa lovely een o’ bonny blue. 
*T was not her golden ringlets bright, 
Her lips like roses wat wi’ dew, 
Her heaving bosom, lily-white— 
It was her een sae bonnie blue. 


“ She talked, she smiled, wy heart she wiled, 

She charmed my suul—I wist nae how; 

And aye the stuund, the deacly wound, 
Cam frae her een sae bonnie blue. 

But spare to speak, and spare to speed, 
She’ll aiblins listen to. my vow ; 

Shoald she refuse, 1’jl lay my dead 
To her twa cen sae bonnie blue.” 


Miss Jeffrey married a gentleman named 
Renwick, and accompanied him to New York, 
where, we presume, she still resides. Mr. 
George Thompson, in the second edition of his 
Scotish Melodies (1830), gives an interesting 
note respecting her. ‘The editor’s son,” says 
he, “who happened to be at New York about 
eight years ago, gave him the following grati- 
fying account of her, and of what fell from her 
respecting the poet. ‘I was introduced to Mrs. 
Renwick by her son, the professor of chemistry 
in Columbia College. She is a widow—has 
still the remains of Burns’s delightful portrait 
of her; her twa-sweet een, that gave him his 
death, are yet clear and full of expression; she 
has great suavity of manners, and much good 
sense. She told me that she often looks back 
with a melancholy satisfaction on the many 
evenings she spent in the company of the great 
bard, in the social circle of her father’s fire- 
side, listening to the brilliant sallies of his fine 
imagination, and to his delightful conversation. 
‘“ Many times,” said she, “have I seen Burns 
enter my father’s dwelling in a cold, rainy 
night, after a long ride over the dreary " mdors. 
On such occasions one of the family would help 
to disencumber him of his dreadnought and 
boots, while others brought him a pair of slip- 
pers, and made him a warm dish of tea. It was 
during these friendly visits that he felt himself, 
perfectly happy, and opened his whole soul to 
us, repeated, and even sang mapy of his ad- 
mirable songs, and enchanted all who had the 
good fortune to be present with his manly, 
luminous observations and artless manners. I 
never,” she added, “could fancy that Burns 
had ever followed the rustic occupation of the 
plough, because every thing he said or did had 

a gracefulness and charm that was in an extra- 
of re degree engaging.”’” 





AMUSEMENT VERSUS DRINKING. 


A singing and dancing people is certainly 
higher in the. scale of morality than a sotting 
people. The national'ballad and the national] * 
dance open the way to every department of 
poetry and of music ; when people have reached 
this point, it is easy to awaken the feeling for 
every kind and degree of art. The hundreds 
who resort to a museum cannot at the same 
time be sitting in an ale-house or a gin-shop. 
Nor is this all ; they will-soon come to feel the 
boundless disparity that exists between men 
whom art raises into demi-gods, and animals in 
human shape. degraded by drunkenness belew 
the level of brutes. It is an error to suppose 
that Christianity forbids the education of man 





sented at breakfast the lines which have made| applications of art which the noble 
corrupted among the Greeks re 
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art: it forbids only those p 






































Raumer’s England. 
ADV te 
ree: price $1 50, «yj 
hure St. Stephens, bes 
Psalm and Hymn tnd, ogi 
as sung in those churches. 
four’ voices, and provided with ana 


organist of St. Stephen’s Church, and J, 
cMranevigy organist of Christ Church 
deiphia. Published by James 
No. 122 Chestnut at Key 
In this edition the publishers have 
abled to reduce the price from be to $1 
deduction being made to those puret 
*|dozen or larger quantity. : For sale at T 
C. Loud’s piano forte and music store: 
Chestnut street, opposite Masonic Hall, By 
delphia. a 
Bek 





PREMIUMS TO NEW SUE i 
Those who wil! subscribe and vend fn 
lars for this year’s Library, will be f 
with six months of the Port Folio, 7 
Those who will subscribe and send te 
lars for any two past years’ Library, shi hall: 
one year of the Port Folio. 
Those who will subscribe and’ 
dollars for any three years of the Libs TY, 
have eighteen taonths of the Port Folio, - 
Those who will’ subscribe and rine 
dollars for any four years, will be ¢ 
two years of the Port Folio. 
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For sale, at this office, a Washing 
medium and a half size, or one super-royal 
Columbian Press, royal size; anda Rai 
Press, medium size. These pre e 
sold a bargain, if applied for soon. rhe} 
thrown out of use by the introduction of 
— ‘into the office. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
SESSION OF 1839-40. © 
The regular lectures will commence on the fia 
of November. 
The following are the professors in the od 
appointment :-— d 
1, Jacob Green, M. D., Professor of Chemi 
2. Samuel McClellan, . D., Professor of 
and Diseases of Women and Childrer. ial 
3. Granville S. Pattison, M. D., Professor of At 
4. John Revere, M. D., Professor of the Pr 
and Practice of Physic. * 
5. Robley Dunglison, M. D., Professor ofl inst 
of Medicine and Medical ig a i 
6. Robert’ M. Huston, M. D., Professor of 
Medica and Pharmacy. Ph. 
7. Joseph Pancoast, M. D., Professor of the P Pri 
and Practice of Surgery. : a 
On and after the first of October the di 
will he kept open, and the Professor of 
give his. personal attendance thereto. 
likewise be delivered regularly during thet 
rious branches, and opportunities fur. Clinical it 
will be affurded at the Philadelphia ie 
Professor of Institutes of Medicine; and at 
pensary of the college under the Professors of J 
and of Surgery. ag 
Fee for each professor for, the whole course? 
dollars. a. 
Graduation fee thirty dollars. 








by the forms, the influences, the conceptions of 


JOHN REVERE, M. 2 2 
eer? Dean of the 





